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Section I — Literature 
















RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


only have vision. It may not be as useful as, say, your 
fishing rod, but it may* produce the same effect as the 
spring breeze. Very often it is of more importance merely 
,to attract your eyes towards the path rather than encumber 
your back with a ladder. That ladder appears sd sub- 
stantially practical that, in the joy of its possession, one 
often forgets to enquire if there is any height to be 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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Seclion 0 — History, Politics and 
Economics 




THE MURUNpA DYNASTY AND THE DATE OF 
PADALIPTA. 





THE MURUlIpA DYNASTY 187 

embassy carried four Yue-cti horses as a present from the 
Indian king (‘the king of India’) to the king of Fnnan. 
We have thus the information that the dynastic name 
current at the time was Murunda. The Puranas which 
describe the dynasty as Tukharas alternatively call them 
Murundas, the Vayu giving prominence to the latter 
appellation (J. B. O. R. S., XVI, 203). 


K. P. JAYASWAL 
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276 RAMA SHANKAR TRIPATHI 

But it would appear that with the lapse of time, when 
Harsa had thoroughly made his position secure, and laid 
opposition, if any, to rest, he formally transferred his 
capital from Thane^var to Kanauj, and declared himself 
sovereign ruler of the latter kingdom also by assuming 
the Imperial titles, which appear in his inscriptions. 
Thus resulted the amalgamation of the two powerful 
northern kingdoms, which helped Harsa greatly in extend- 
ing the sphere of his influence and suzerainty over the 
numerous warring states which continually disturbed the 
political equilibrium of the North. 


RAMA SHANKAR TRIPATHI 
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358 S- V. PUNTAMBEKAR 

Peoples’ will is free so long as what they wish is for the 
common good. Itdoesnot believe in the natural rights 
of man or in liberty divorced from law and end. It affirms 
that rights of man arise from his consciousness of duty. 

“The nation is the God-appointed instrument for the 
welfare of the race and in this alone its moral essence 
lies,” says Mussolini. 


S. V. PUNTAMBEKAR. 
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COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 399 

psychology tends to disintegrate every community in 
sections. Communal representation causes functional 
chaos so much that most of the energy of the communal 
organization is spent on political matters. The evolution 
of the social life tends to be a secondary consideration. 
Religious and social measures are adopted on the basis of 
their effects on the communal strength in politics rather 
than on that of their creative social values. 


MUKUT BIHARI LAL. 
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Section 111 — Religion & Philosophy 
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NE\p- SCHOOL OF BENGAL LOGIC 467 

ning characteristic of the mode (prakiratavacchedakat- 
vakhya-visayaii) ; thirdly, the universal of the relation of 
inseparable inherence {samaviyatva) which is to be regarded 
as the defining characteristic of the mode of objectivity. 
But fourthly, there is a further objectivity in that relation 
of inseparable inherence which stands as the objectivity of 
the substantial character underlying the former. Fifthly, 
there is the objectivity as the book- Again sixthly, there is 
a further objectivity which is of the nature of the substance 
of the objectivity as the defining characteristic of the mode 
(prakiratSvacchedakatvakhya-visayata) as defined by the 
samavaya relatbn underlying the universal of bookness and 
undefined by any other relation. There is a further object* 
ivity underlying the contactual relation and there is a fur- 
ther objectivity in the universal of the contactual relation 
which is the subject cliaracteristic (viietyata) of objectivity 
as the defining characteristic of the specific associative 
character (simsargikavacchedakata) ; eventually there is a 
further objectivity which is in a relatbn of identity with it 
which is of the nature of the defining characteristic. 

S. N. Dasgupta 
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R. CHATTERJEE 


PeFsonality, with consciousness, thought, will, and the 
sense of oughtness implied therein, cannot spring from any- 
thing less than, anything inferior to. Personality. It is as 
possible for a machine-like soulless universe to create man en- 
dowed with mind and spirit, as it would be for a clock to 
create the clock-maker. If the Power in nature and in us 
and beyond us and nature be not personal in the human sense, 
it must be Super-personal, not infra-personal or sub- personal. 

Ramananda Chatterjbe 
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710 A. C- MUKHERJI 

thought of as real, — whether it be something in space and 
time, or something beyond the spatio-temporal limitations — 
must belong to one All-comprehensive System; and, con- 
versely, nothing can be real which cannot enter into har- 
monious relations with the other members of the System. 
And it further follows from this that our strongest desires, 
or the deepest instincts and impulses cannot be the basis of 
sound inference in so far as they suggest the reality of things 
that are unacceptable to the System as a whole. It is there- 
fore altogether futile to avoid the path of the intellect in 
matters of morality or religion; nay, every attempt to curve 
out a new path is sure to lead us to the region of pure dog- 
matism which is but another name for the attitude of 'no 
reason’. And from this attitude to that of scepticism there 
is an inevitable passage of mind, to which the history of 
theories bears ample evidence. 


A- C Mukherji 
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726 S. K. MAITRA 

garded as completely neutraL It must itself be a value. It 
is impossible to accept the view that the Absolute has no 
relation to human aspirations. The Absolute would in fact 
cease to be Absolute if it were out of all relation to our world 
of values. 

We mxist, therefore, discard the view which we provi- 
sionally adopted, that Being is merely a negative background. 
Being itself is positive, and consequently, the distinction bet- 
ween die negative Being and the positive values cannot be 
maintained in the manner in which Hb<fding and other 
philosophers of values would maintain it. 


S. K. Maitra 














B. L. ATREYA 


of Nature and our knowledge of that order”, says Green, 
"have a common source in a spiritual principle” {Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, p. xiii). "The fundamental fact of a 
Universal Consciousness”, Dr. Radhakrishnan emphatically 
points out, "is the presupposition of all knowledge” (Mian 
Philosophy, Vol- H, p. 506); and "Self, as Universal Con- 
sciousness. is to be admitted, if experience is to be rendered 
intelligible” (Ibid., p. IS9). Shankara and his followers have 
also strongly urged for the identity' between the Universal 
Consciousness and the Individual Self- But Shankara does 
not seem to have given any logical grounds for the identity- 
His oiJy reasons are the statements of the V pmishads. In 
fact, if all the individuak were not at root One, knowledge, 
morality, love and social organisation would not be possible 
in the world. There would have been no system in the 
Universe, and no Law in Nature. Hence the Upanishads 
have declared : — "Sarvam khdvidam Brahma”, '' Aham Brah- 
mdsmi”, and 'Tattvaman'. (Everytliing here is Brahma 
(the Absolute) ; I am Brahma; Thou art That). The Self 
is Brahman ( STTOIsn gRT ) I 


B. L. Atreya 












I. D. "mPARY 


Century” may witne$s not only “the liquidation of illiter- 
acy” but also many a revolutionary and amazing improve- 
ment in education. 

All die new methods agree in one principle. The tea- 
cher must learn to look upon the educand less as a chattel 
and more as a person who has to develop along his own lines. 
Love of the pupil, belief in the pupil, liberty for him to 
develop his own personality, must rule. The office of edu- 
cation is to assist the educand in discovering his higher self 
and making himself a better person. All the programmes of 
child and adult education are being drawn up with a view 
to providing this broad and liberal outlook. “What is 
wanted” aptly remarks Professor J. S. Mackenzie "is a com- 
bination of the scholar’s thoroughness in knowledge and in 
insight, the craftsman’s ideal of practical soundness in work- 
manship, the knight’s ideal of courage and enterprise and the 
saint’s ideal of absolute devotion to what is best”. 

I. D. Tiwary 
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RADIO-ACTIVE AIXANITE FROM RANCHI 7St 

are attracting attention. Cerium salts, if found in large 
quantity and cheaply manufactured, may one day be ultilised 
with advantage in tanning. These are only a few avenues 
to indicate where Ranchi allanite deposit might become use- 
ful, and an Indian industry may be created. 


N. C. Nag 
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RADIATION OF UGHT UNDER EXaTATION S29 
Continuous and many lined spectra 
The measurement for a line 4847.9A° near Hy and 
for the contimious spectra also near Hy are given in 
table 3, and illustrated in figures 3 and 4. Since the num- 
ber of points for any one voltage is not large no attempt 
has been made to trace dependence of intensity on voltage. 
There is no doubt that to a first aproximation at least, 

— i— is constant and independant of voltage and pressure. 
E.p 


B. Dasannacharya 
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N. R. DHAR 


therapeutics. Quinine in malaria, mercury in syphilis, iron 
in chlorosis, ipicac in dysentery and the majority of our most 
valuable remedies entered in the pharmacopia, not through 
the portals of the pharmacologist’s laboratory but in conse- 
quence of accidental discoveries of lucky guesses, and not in- 
frequently vith credentials endorsed by alchemists, astrolo- 
gers, magicians and the medicine men of savage races”. 

N. R. Dhar 




















dustriai problems of the country. Says, Dr. Sudborough in 
his Presidential address at che Indian Science Congress, 'Is 
it presumptuous to suggest to the organic chemists of India, 
that they shoiJd study intensively the unique wealth of 
material which lies at their door, and devote less time to the 
study of problems of theoretical importance only?’ Need- 
less to say that his remark applies equally well to scientific 
researches in general in India at the present time. Much as 
we need researches in pure science, we need, researches in the 
direction of the application of science to the solution of in- 
dustrial problems of our country, still more. 

Let us hope then that the scientific departments of the 
Universities of India will co-ordinate their work and try 
to bestow more attention on the aspect of research men- 
tioned above, so as to contribute their share to che revival 
of the prosperity of this ancient land of ours. 


M. B. Rane 
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PORCELAIN 


917 


including table china, porcelain for scientific purposes etc. 
The porcelain articles made at Calcutta, Mysore and Benares 
prove that high class wares can be made here entirely with 
local materials and labour and it is quite natural to expect 
that more attention should be given to develope this in- 
dustry on the modern scientific lines. 


Hirendranath Bose 
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BHOLA NATH SINGH 


“ Siitgb, B. N. tc Govtnde, O. K. — Studies in Growth Senescenc- 
and Rejuvenescence in Plants: Analytic Studies into the Ontogenetic 
Drifts in Specific-conductivity of Wood in Relation to Leaf-fall and Shed- 
ding of Fruits in Cossypimn negUctum and the Maize Plant. Proc. Jnd. 
Sc. Cong-, Bot. Sec., 2931- 

* Shtgb, B. N. ic Ambcgaohir, K. V . — Causal Factors in the Shedding 
of Mango Flowers and Fruits: Respiration and Hydration at different 
Stages of Reproductive Organs in the Mango Tree. Proc. Ind. Sc. Cong., 
Bot. Sec., 1931. 

“Singh, B. N. fc Vathik, G. N. — Studies in the Physiology and 
Chemistry of Crop Planes: An Analysis of the Factors Determining 
(Srowth and Storage of Sucrose in the Sugar-cane and the Attainment of 
High Sucrose-content and Juice Purity throught its Life-cycle. Proc. 
Ind. Sc. Cong., Bot. Sec., 1931. 

" Warburg, O. — A series of papers published in Zeitchr (Physiol. 
Chem., Biochem. Electrochenue, Physic, Chem. etc.) and Pfluger’s Arch., 
Ges. Phyaol., 1908-23. 
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M. VISVESVARAYYA 


is the idol of his orthodox countrymen, he is not unpopular 
with the reformers. He is no bigot; his attitude of late 
years towards the untouchables and depressed classes has 
undergone a remarkable change in their farour; and, when 
duty to his country demanded it, he readily crossed the seas 
to visit Europe. His chief claim to the confidence and 
gratitude of his countrymen is his intense concern for their 
welfare, the enthusiasm he has roused among them for 
national objects and the impetus he has given to nation- 
building. A noble and lovable personality, a staunch Hindu 
and a great Indian, all he thinks of, all he works for, are 
the interests of his community and country; to these in- 
terests he is giving every moment of his waking time. 

M. ViSVESVARAYYA 














S. SINHA 


social, can realise whac a difficult cask it must have been for 
him to have persuaded himself to go over to London, But 
unlike some other friends of his, I am not in the least sur- 
prised at his having "done” it, at last. Patriotism, in the 
best sense of the term, a burning love for the country of his 
birth, and a very keen desire to ameliorate the condition of 
his fellow-countrymen, have been the striking key-notes of 
Pandit Malaviya’s character as a public man, and there is 
nothing surprising, therefore, in his having been able to 
bring himself round to proceed to London, when he felt that 
he was bound to do so at the call of his country. I asso- 
ciate myself with the prayer of the very large number of his 
friends and admirers that Providence may vouchsafe to him, 
for a long time yet to come, health and strength to carry 
on his highly useful and most beneficial public activities, and 
I earnestly hope, it will fall to his lot to see, before long, 
our great, ancient and historic country attain the full status 
of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Sachchidananda Sinha 
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BHAGAVAN DAS 


appreciation of tke beauties of that book of books, the 
BhSgttvata. He has studied the other great epics too, of 
course. He once showed me a large volume of manuscript, 
containing verses he had selected from these, mainly from 
the Mahibharafa. But to hear him recite and expound from 
the Bhigavata is a pure joy. It will always remain an un- 
fulfilled wish that he should create in the Benares Hindu 
University a chair for the special exposition of the Bhigavata 
and fill it himself first! 

' May he live long to help us — is the prayer of one of his 
great admirers. 


Bhagavan Das 




I0!2 C y. CHINTAMAN! 

Milaviya’s place is second only to that of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and be is the only man fit to be bracketed with the 
sage of Sabarmati. Differences of opinion, of outlook, of 
method, there wiQ be as there have been between the best 
of men. But who that knows Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya and bis record of continuous and ceaseless public activi- 
ties of nearly half a century, ennobled by devotion and san- 
ctified by sacrifice, will have the hardihood to withhold from 
this selfless man and stainless gentleman the high praise that 
he has richly earned by his Guna and Karma? The greatest 
man of the United Provinces for at least a century, it is 
singular good fortune chat Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
who has rarely enjoyed robust health, is still hale and hearty 
and at work in the service of the Motherland, at the age of 
three score years and ten- India needs her beloved and de- 
voted son for yet many a long year, and on his seventy- 
first birth day it will be the prayer of millions of his brothers 
and sisters that God Almighty may leave him with us in 
health and strength, for many more years. 

Malaviyaji ki jai. Vande mataram. 


C. Y. Chintamani 






















MALAVIYAJI THE SUPER-BRAHMIN 1027 

the words of Goethe speaking of Schiller, would disdain to 
think anything that was mean, his varied scholarship that 
puts him at ease amongst the scholar pilgrims to hii shrine of 
learning, his universality of spirit that makes him a citizen 
of the world and the least of a chauvinist and anti-foreigner, 
who that has known this Shankara of the XX century, the 
Tyagamurti at its highest, would fail to detect the ^Super- 
Brahmin” in him? Like the peak of Kailasa, he stands, with 
his seventy winters, a towering spectacle clothed in the efful- 
gence of a mass of white, like the primaeval lotus which 
nothing can sully, a beacon of hope often, a portent never. 

V. N. Mehta 















MALAVlYAJi! HIS PERSONALITY AND 'FOi^ 1039 


he will come out with his golden beggar’s bowl in which 
contributions will have to be put in not by thousands but 
by lakhs. Panditji is a notorious spend-thrift when money 
for educational reform is concerned. He is fond even of 
making commitments is anticipation. But his faith in 'the 
God in the Machine’ to come to his rescue at the proper 
moment has never failed him. 

1— 9— I?3I 


N. C. Kel^ar 





G. N. CHAKR-VARTI 


minal neglect if I had failed to send even from my sick-bed 
my humble tribute to the greatness of one who was a striking 
colleague in the morning of life and is still a venerated 
colleague in its evening. May he live for many more years 
to continue his beneficient work. 


G. N. Chakrvarti 
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G. K. NARIMAN 


casting their mystifying shadows before us since the rise of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


G. K. Nariman 











THE PWXCE OF BEGGARS 


1069 


What may be the secret of the phenomenal success of 
these two beggars? 

It cannot be merly their gifts of speech. If cannot be 
merely their personalities: for they both do their job with so 
much self effacement. It cannot be merely the promised 
land which they pretend to have seen, and the way to which 
nobody else knows. Because a large part of our people see 
through their talks, which ciiey think sheer madness, jvhde 
of the remainder a few share the madness with them, but they 
never succeed in their begging-missions. It cannot even be 
in the times — the reputed cause of all causes and the last 
key to ail difficulties. Because nobody has changed the times 
even as they have done. 

What is it then? 

Till they themseK’es choose to explain, we can only 
bow our heads in mute homage. 


K. C. Pandya 
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